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Introduction 



Under the Worktbrce Investment Act (WL\) of 1998, all local workforce areas in the U.S. 
(tliere are currently over 600) are required to develop a ‘‘one-stop” delivery system tliat 
makes an array of federally fLuided employment programs available at one location. The one- 
stop system is designed to make die workforce development system more user-friendly for 
bodi job seekers and employers, and, over time, to serve people looking for help finding an 
initial job, a better job, and/or accessing services to improve dieir skills. The system is also 
designed to serve employers seeking qualified workers or fimding to train prospective or 
incumbent workers. 

The purpose of this paper was to conduct an initial investigation into the role one-stop 
centers currendy play in providing job seekers widi access to public work support programs. 
Work support programs are designed to help workers find a job, accept a job, and/or keep a 
job, by helping lamilies make ends meet when earnings are not, or will not, be enough. 

To learn about the current state of access to work supports at one-stop centers nationwide, 
we surveyed 33 one-stop center directors from across the country. Aldiough one-stop direc- 
tors do not typically set workforce development policies in their regions (local Workforce 
Investment Boards [WIBs] are designed to do this instead), directors are responsible for 
implementing policies. Given their location “on the ground,” diey are also able to provide 
feedback to WIBs about policies that should be adopted or modified. 

WlA created WIBs (which replaced Private Industry Councils), intending them to take on a 
broader role in creating a local workforce development system. WIA mandates that business- 
es, local education entities, labor organizations, community organizations, economic devel- 
opment agencies, one-stop partners, and other appropriate entities be represented on local 
WIBs. I 

The One-Stop System 

Under federal law, agencies are designated as “required partners” for one-stop systems. 

These partners include programs within VVIA, Wagner-Peyser employment services, adult 
education and literacy, Welfare-to-Work, Older Americans Act, Perkins postsecondary voca- 
tional education, Trade Adjustment Assistance (T'AA) and NAFTA-TAA, Veterans Employ- 
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ment and Training, Cominunity Service Block Grant employment and training, Housing 
and Urban Development employment and training, and Unemployment Compensation. 
Odier federal, state, and local programs are designated ‘‘permissible” partners, and many 
one-stops do partner with odier agencies, such as vocational rehabilitation agencies, commu- 
nity colleges, and Job Corps. Note that partners of any kind, whether required or simply 
permissible, do not have to be physically collocated widi the one-stop center. 

Although the list of mandated partners for one-stops is extensive, agencies that administer cer- 
tain important work support programs are not included — including those that administer the 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) block grant, food stamps, Medicaid, child 
care, and child support. States and local areas may ask these agencies to be partners if they 
wish, but many do not. Under WIA, one-stop centers are only required to provide “informa- 
tion’’ about supportive services. Neverdicless, as one-stops become increasingly important 
places for low-income job seekers to find employment services, the centers are well-situated to 
be useful linkage points for work support programs. Our survey sought to determine the 
extent to which one-stop centers are indeed becoming such a linkage point, and whether one- 
stop directors and staff find such a purpose within their mission and capacity. 

As of 2001, according to a General Accounting Office (GAO) study, 28 states reported 
using “formal linkages, such as [memoranda of understanding] and state level formal agree- 
ments, between die agencies administering TANF and WIA.”- GAO also found that 36 
states used TANF funds to support dieir one-stop centers, wliile 39 had collocated at least 
some of their TANF work services widi one-stops centers. ^ The study, however, says litde 
about how accessible work supports are for job seekers who enter the one-stops. To learn 
more about this question, CLASP interviewed 33 randomly selected one-stop directors and 
managers in die winter of 2002-03 about die ways in which seven work supports are made 
available to one-stop customers."^ 

What Are Work Supports? 

Federal and state “work supports” are programs designed to help working families make 
ends meet when earnings alone are not enough. Becaase these benelits help workers retain 
jobs, they also reduce turnover and reduce costs for busine.sses. As a result, work supports 
benefit both working families and employers. In this project, we focus on seven work sup- 
ports: the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), subsidized child care, food stamps, publicly 
flmded health insurance, cash assistance, child support, and transportation assistance. We 
focus on these specific work supports because they are the programs most closely linked to 
serving low-income families and to helping those families find work, keep their jobs, and 
maintain their families. 

These programs have very different characteristics. Some are uniformly operated across all 
states; some have a basic federal blueprint with some state variation; some have extensive 
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state variation; some are mostly determined by states, but allow local variation; and so on. 
For those unfamiliar witli tliese programs, we provide brief descriptions in the sidebars on 
pages 4-6.5 Eligibility for most of the work supports depends on mcoine, altliough in many 
cases, income eligibility levels are significantly higher than the federal poverty line (which 
was $15,260 for a family of tlirce in 2003). 

A key concern witli work support programs 
is declining participation among eligible 
indi\aduals and families. In fact, recent 
research indicates that an increasing num- 
ber of eligible families are not taking advan- 
tage of public benefits, particularly food 
stamps, Medicaid, and tlte State Children’s 
Health Insurance Program (SCHIP). One 
such study recommends strategies for 
increasing participation in work support 
programs, including increasing progi'am 
awareness through locally based outreach 
activities and impro\dng access through 
outreach units” — ^that is, places working 
families may fi-equent for other purposes — 
that can offer assistance wdth applications 
and eligibility determination.^ 

Who Are One-Stop Customers? 

Job seekers are perhaps the most obvious 
potential one-stop customers. WIA desig- 
nates three categories of job seekers, each 
witli separate fimdmg streams: adults 
(individual job seekers age 19 and older, mcluding TANF recipients and people with disabil- 
ities who are not dislocated workers), dislocated workers, and youtli (age 14-21).^ 

WIA also established a tiered system of services that must be administered sequentially. 
Customers first receive core services (including initial assessments, job search assistance, 
information about access to supportive services, and employment counselmg), then may be 
determined eligible for intensive services (including development of individual employment 
plans, short-term pre -vocational services, work experience activities, and case management 
for participants seeking training services), and finally may be determined eligible for training 
services (including occupational skills training, on-the-job training, skills upgrading and 
retraining, adult education and literacy activities, and customized training). Under federal 



immigrant Eligibility 
for Work Supports 

The welfare reform law of 1996, and immigra- 
tion legislation passed that same year, 
restricted immigrants' eligibility for a number 
of work supports and other public benefits 
based on immigration status and date of 
entry into the U.S. These restrictions have 
subsequently been modified for some pro- 
grams. Further complicating the matter is that 
states have some flexibility to serve (or not 
serve) immigrants specified as eligible under 
federal law. The work supports we focus on 
in this report all have some level of eligibility 
restriction based on immigration status, 
although legal immigrants with the right to 
work in the U.S. would typically be eligible for 
these services, depending on their date of 
entry. For more specific information about 
immigrant eligibility for a variety of programs, 
see the National Immigration Law Center's 
Guide to Immigrant Eligibility for Federal Pro- 
grams (4th Edition), published in June 2002. 
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law, local areas are required to give priority for intensive and training services to low-income 
individuals and public assistance recipients when tlie local area’s adult Amding allocation is 
limited. However, local workforce areas have tlie flexibility to develop and implement sys- 
tems for determining priority. For core services, there is no federal priority based on income. 

Employers are also potential one-stop customers. Employers may use one-stops to recruit 
new employees, to access training and/or retraining for current employees, and to establish 
programs and services, such as on-the-job training programs or informational workshops. In 
addition, employers may look to one-stops to help their employees access work supports. 



Program Descriptions 

The Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) 

The Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) is a tax 
credit for working people who earn low or mod- 
erate incomes. The EITC is refundable, so in addi- 
tion to reducing the tax burden on workers, it 
also supplements wages. Even workers whose 
earnings are too low to owe income tax (but who 
still pay payroll taxes for Social Security and 
Medicare purposes) can receive the EITC. The 
federal government funds and administers the 
EITC, Depending on family circumstances, work- 
ers with children may be eligible for the credit if 
they had family income of up to approximately 
$30,000 in 2002,^ Seventeen states have also 
instituted EITCs based on the federal credit. 12 
of which are refundable.'^ 

Subsidized Child Care 
Every state and some Native American tribes 
operate child care subsidy assistance programs 
for low-income families. Most often, funds are 
used to provide families with "vouchers" intend- 
ed to cover all or part of the cost of care from pri- 
vate providers. For the most part, child care sub- 
sidies are funded through the federal Child Care 
and Development Fund (CCDF) and the TANF 
block grant. Because funding is limited, the avail- 
ability of child care subsidies varies among states 
and communities. 



States may design their child care subsidy pro- 
grams and administer them, or they may give 
counties the authority to administer or contract 
the program out to a private entity. Federal law 
gives states the flexibility to set income guide- 
lines for child care assistance, within certain limi- 
tations, and states may set priorities for assis- 
tance among income-eligible families. As of May 
2002, the Income eligibility level for a family of 
three ranged from $17,784 in Missouri to 
$47,592 in Connecticut, although not all families 
who meet eligibility levels are served. (Note 
that these eligibility levels do not reflect subse- 
quent retrenchment in services due to budget 
cuts during the past fiscal year and ongoing eco- 
nomic troubles in the states.) In 2000, 2,3 million 
children received child care subsidies — 14 
percent of the estimated 15,7 million who were 
eligible.** 

Food Stamps 

Food stamps provide assistance to low-income 
families so they can purchase food necessary to 
maintain a nutritionally adequate diet. The federal 
government pays all of the benefit costs for food 
stamps, but states administer the program and 
share in the administrative costs. The Food 
Stamp Program is governed by federal rules, with 
eligibility set at 130 percent of poverty. There is 
no time limit on food stamps for families with 
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Program Descriptions (continued) 

children and for the elderly, but unemployed, 
able-bodied adults with no children are limited to 
three months of benefits within a 36-month peri- 
od unless they are working 20 hours per week or 
participating in a qualifying job training program. 
The amount of food stamps a household 
receives depends primarily on household size, 
income, and housing costs. In fiscal year 2002, 
the average monthly benefit per household was 
$186.^2 Food stamps reach many low-income 
families in the U.S.; in Februan/ 2003, more than 
20.7 million people participated. Nonetheless, 
advocates have estimated that as many as four 
out of 1 0 people who are eligible for food 
stamps do not participate in the program.**^ 

Publicly Funded Health Insurance 
Medicaid is the principal publicly funded health 
insurance program for low-income people. The 
federal government and state governments joint- 
ly fund Medicaid, with the federal government 
paying half or more of the costs. Eligible persons 
include three groups: parents (including pregnant 
women) and children, the elderly, and individuals 
with disabilities. States establish income and 
asset eligibility levels for these groups, within 
federal guidelines. Rules among states vary 
widely, but, at a minimum, states are required to 
provide coverage for children under age 6 in 
households up to 133 percent of poverty and 
children under age 19 in households up to 100 
percent of poverty. Currently, states must also 
provide Medicaid to certain very low-income par- 
ents, with eligibility levels varying among the 
states. Eighteen states provide Medicaid bene- 
fits to parents with incomes above 100 percent 
of poverty. States may also use Medicaid funds 
to pay premiums for employer-sponsored 
coverage, which can allow both parents and chil- 
dren to maintain private coverage. The average 
number of people enrolled in Medicaid each 
month in fiscal year 2002 was 34.3 million, 
including 6.4 million adults who were neither eld- 
erly nor disabled. 



The State Children's Health Insurance Program 
(SCHIP)', enacted in 1997, targets uninsured chil- 
dren under age 19 in families below 200 percent 
of poverty who are neither eligible for Medicaid 
nor covered by private insurance. SCHIP is a fed- 
eral block grant program that requires a state 
match. As of Januan/ 2002, 40 states had 
expanded income eligibility for children in fami- 
lies with incomes up to 200 percent of the feder- 
al poverty level or higher (equal to $30,520 for a 
family of three in 2003). In fiscal year 2002. 5.3 
million children were enrolled in SCHIP. In fiscal 
year 2001. there were an estimated 9.2 million 
children in the U.S. lacking health insurance, of 
whom three-quarters are estimated to be eligible 
for public health insurance but not receiving 
As with child care subsidies, state fiscal crises in 
2002 and 2003 are leading to cutbacks in SCHIP 
eligibility in some states. 

Cash Assistance 

Under the 1996 welfare reform law, every state 
and some Native American tribes receive an 
annual TANF “block grant"— a lump sum of fed- 
eral funds that can be used to provide cash 
assistance and other supports for low-income 
families. In order to receive its federal allocation, 
a state must also spend a specified level of state 
dollars on low-income benefits and services. 

Each state or tribe uses its TANF funds to oper- 
ate a program of cash assistance for families 
with children. States and tribes have very broad 
discretion in deciding which families are eligible 
and the level of assistance to be provided to eli- 
gible families, but families must include children 
and parents who are typically unemployed when 
they begin receiving assistance. In fiscal year 
2001, 5.4 million people (on average) received 
TANF cash assistance each month, of whom 4.0 
million were children. As of September 2002, the 
total number of recipients had declined to 4.9 
million. In the first half of fiscal year 2002. fami- 
lies receiving TANF assistance received $412 per 
month, on average. 

continued , . . 
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Program Descriptions (continued) 

A number of stales have adopted "earnings dis- 
regards." which allow working families to 
receive cash assistance. Earnings disregards 
mean that a certain share of a TANF applicant's 
or recipient's earnings is not counted as income 
when calculating that family's eligibility for cash 
assistance. This means that working families 
may be eligible for cash assistance, and that fam- 
ilies on cash assistance may be able to work and 
still receive cash benefits. In most states, the 
level of earnings which would permit a family to 
both work and receive cash benefits is quite low, 
although the variation is considerable. 

General Relief (or General Assistance} programs 
provide cash or in-kind support to populations 
other than families with children. As of 1998, 35 
states had such programs, although most target- 
ed the unemployable, typically the elderly or the 
disabled. Only 13 states had General Relief pro- 
grams for able-bodied adults without depend- 
ents, and many of these provide in-kind support 
as opposed to cash. These programs typically 
have extremely low financial eligibility thresholds 
and provide very low benefits. The number of 
people receiving General Relief varies widely 
from state to state, but is typically no more than 
15 percent of the TANF caseload in the state. 

Child Support 

Children are eligible for child support when they 
live apail from a parent because their parents are 
divorced, separated, or were never married. 

State courts or agencies, using state income- 
based guidelines, issue child support orders that 
set the obligation of non-custodial parents — usu- 
ally fathers*— to help support their children. 
Although rules vary across states, the amount of 
child support a family receives is primarily 
dependent upon the non-custodial parent's 
income and assets, the number of children, and 
the needs of the children. In FY 2002, the aver- 
age yearly amount collected per case — for cases 
in which some support was paid — was $2,575. 



Half of the families participating in the program 
receive payments. Because eligibility for the 
child support program is not based on financial 
need, child support services are available to both 
custodial and non-custodial parents, regardless of 
income. In fiscal year 2002, 17.9 million children 
were served in the child support program.-- 

Nearly two-thirds of all child support-eligible fami- 
lies participate in the child support program. 

The remaining one-third of child support-eligible 
families often have their child support orders 
enforced through private attorneys and do not 
use the public program. Some families are 
required to participate in the child support pro- 
gram, including those receiving TANF assistance, 
Medicaid, federally funded foster care, and (at 
state option} food stamps. In FY 2002, 17 per- 
cent of program cases involved current TANF 
recipients and 46 percent involved families who 
had previously received TANF.^**- Program organi- 
zation varies considerably from state to state, as 
child support services may be housed in the 
human services agency, the attorney general s 
office, or an independent agency. 

Transportation Assistance 
The federal government does not provide states 
with funds for transportation assistance in a sin- 
gle funding stream. Both TANF and WIA funds 
may be used to provide transportation assistance 
to workers and job seekers eligible for those pro- 
grams. States may also use federally funded pro- 
grams such as Welfare-to-Work, Access to Jobs, 
and Housing and Urban Development programs, 
such as HOPE VI and Empowerment Zone/ 
Enterprise Communities, to pay for transporta- 
tion assistance. To qualify for assistance, work- 
ers need to meet the eligibility criteria for the 
funding stream in question. Transportation assis- 
tance can be used in a variety of ways: for exam- 
ple, to pay for bus passes and other forms of 
public transportation: to repair cars; or to estab- 
lish van service in areas without public transit. 
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Accessibility of Seven Work Supports 
at One-Stop Centers 

The primary focus of our interviews with one-stop directors was to examine the level of 
access to the seven work support programs of interest. Access to work support programs 
could be provided in a number of different ways — the pro\ision of information about pro- 
grams, referral to other agencies for assistance, and/or tlie acceptance of program applica- 
tions on-site. The provision of information ranges tfom comprehensive hand-outs, which 
caseworkers then discass witli customers, to die posting of flyers or brochures i n waiting 
areas or resource rooms to group orientations where programs are introduced and discussed. 
Similarly, referrals range from ""active,” wherein a one-stop staff member actually makes an 
appointment at the appropriate agency for the customer, to ""passive,” wherein die customer 
might be given an address and phone number or, perhaps, only the name of the agency, and 
would be expected to follow up on his or her own. On-site application allows customers to 
complete and submit an application for a given work support while at the one-stop, with the 
help of either a one-stop employee or a worker from the appropriate agency that handles the 
work support program, (The eligibility determination for the program may not always be 
done at the one-stop itself, but, as far as die customer is concerned, all the interaction for 
the work support application occurs at the one-stop center,) 

VVe divided the 30 one-stops surveyed into three categories — high, medium, and low — 
which describe the level of access to work supports they offer,* We determined whether a 
given one-stop would be considered to provide high, medium, or low access based on the 
provision of inforniation about work supports, the type of referral made, the availability of 
on-site application, and the inaccessibility of work supports. We judged a work support to be 
inaccessible via the one-stop when our interview indicated diat, at best, only written infor- 
mation or a passive referral would be available to those customers who asked. At worst, a 
work support is inaccessible because nothing is done to facilitate a customer accessing die 
program. 

The six one-stop centers diat we categorize as providing a high level of access provide infor- 
mation on most of the work supports (usually six of die seven); provide on-site application 

* Out of the 33 one-stop centers surveyed, three are located in Utah, Since all three one-stops in Utah pro- 
vide a high level of access, we have focused this section on the remaining 30 one- stops, and have left the Utah 
sites out of tliis discussion. See die separate discussion of Utah on pages 12-13 for more inforniation about 
levels of access there. 
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Table 1. Determination of Level of Access Among the 30 One-Stop 
Centers Surveyed 





Number of Work Supports (out of 7) 




Active Referrals or 




Level of 


Information Is 


On-Site Application 




Access 


Available 


Submission 


Inaccessible 


High 


6-7 


At least 4 


At most 1 


Medium 


6-7 


2-3 


At least 1 


Low 


Varies 


1-2 


At least 3 



or active referrals for at least four of tlie seven work supports, and more commonly for five 
or six; and have, at most, one work support that vve judged to be inaccessible through the 
one-stop center (although several have no work supports considered inaccessible). The inac- 
cessible work support (if there is one) in all of the centers providing a high level of access is 
either child support or the EITC. The EJTC is somewhat different from other work sup- 
ports in its application process, which may partially account for its tendency to be inaccessi- 
ble. Child support is perhaps not t>^ically considered a work support program, and thus 
may be left out of services provided at one-stop centers. 

The 15 one-stops we judged as pro\lding a medium level of access also have information 
about most of the work supports, but usually allow on-site application or provide an active 
referral for only tw^o or diree of the work supports. In addition, tliey typically have at least 
one completely inaccessible work support. 

The nine one-stops we categorize as providing low access to work supports provide more 
varied levels of information. In some cases, they provide information for as few as tliree 
w^ork support programs out of tlie seven. They allow on-site application or provide an active 
referral for only one or two of tlie work support programs (but typically only one). Most 
distinctively, however, is that at least three, and often more, of the seven work supports <tre 
inaccessible from these centers. (In one case we placed a one-stop center in the low category 
although only two work supports were inaccessible.) 

Naturally, these categories are subjective, and our ability to assess the quality of the informa- 
tion provided or the referrals given was limited. Nonetlieless, we believe that the one-stops 
we judged as pro\iding the best access give information about and access to a wide variety 
of work supports for all customers. One-stops providing lower levels of access appear to 
assume what customers need based solely on which agency referred them or which life event 
brought them to the one-stop. 
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Oiir attempts to categorize one-stops as 
low, medium, and high access were some- 
what complicated because a luunber of 
one-stop directors told us they target cer- 
tain services toward certain populations. 

In some one-stops, for example, informa- 
tion about and access to subsidized child 
care is only provided for TANF recipients. 
In such Ccises, the one-stop staff may sim- 
ply be assuming that only TANF recipients 
are in need of subsidized child care. Or it 
may be that staff feel funds are so limited, 
they cannot afford to advertise the pro- 
gram to all those who might be eligible. 
Or, the local WIB may have recommend- 
ed that the one-stop director not use staff 
resources to assist non-TANF recipients 
with child care subsidies. ( Although only 
one state currently restricts child care 
assistance to TANF recipients [a state not 
represented in our survey], GAO has 
found that low-income families not associ- 
ated with the TANF system tend to have 
lower priority for assistance.-^) For the 
most part, it was difficult for us to tell 
which situation best described a given 
one-stop. When categorizing one-stops, in 
most cases we considered providing infor- 
mation and application assistance for tar- 
geted groups tlie same as providing it to 
job seekers in general. 

A final note is that, among the 33 one- 
stops surveyed, three are located in Utah. 
Utah presents a special case, as the state 
has fully integrated its TANF and work- 
force development services at the state 
level. For most of the following analysis, 
we do not include Utah because all three 
Utah sites provide high access to services 
in much the same manner. We do devote a 
separate text box to one-stops and accessi- 
bility in Utah (see pages 12-13). 



Referrals 

For many of the work supports in question, 
one-stop centers provide customers with 
referrals to outside agencies in order to 
access services. A referral can be as simple 
as giving a customer the name of an organiza- 
tion or as complex as calling a specific out- 
side agency worker and setting up an 
appointment for the customer. We felt the 
amount of information given during the refer- 
ral process was crucial to the outcome. That 
is, the more specific the information given, 
the more likely a customer will be able to fol- 
low through on the referral. Thus, we divided 
the referral category into active and passive. 

What is an active referral? 

An active referral occurs when a one-stop 
staff member provides the customer with 
detailed contact information or actually 
assists the customer in setting up an appoint- 
ment at the referral site. For example, for a 
customer interested in finding out about child 
care options in his/her community, an active 
referral would involve the one-stop staff call- 
ing the outside agency and making an 
appointment for the customer or providing 
the customer with a written referral form to 
present to the outside agency. The most suc- 
cessful referrals are those in which follow-up 
occurs — the one-stop is notified that the 
customer sought assistance at the agency 
he/she was referred to. 

What is a passive referral? 

A passive referral occurs when a one-stop 
staff member provides basic information to a 
customer seeking specific assistance that is 
not available on-site. In the worst case, one- 
stop staff might simply provide the customer 
with the name of an agency (not an individual 
at the agency) that handles the work support 
program in question. Another example is to 
provide a customer with a generic brochure 
(for example, a brochure for publicly funded 
health insurance that irtcludes a toll-free num- 
ber one can call for more assistance). 
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Provision of Information Is Common^ Except for Information About 
Child Support 



Providing access to work support programs begins widi providing information, since people 
cannot apply for programs if tliey do not know they exist. (The exception is when customers 
automatically apply for work supports, witliout having to ask on dieir own or explore dieir 
options. We found this exception only applied in a few sites, and dien only to TANF clients, 
who automatically applied for a series of work supports during die completion of die TANF 
application.) In our surveys, we asked one-stop directors whether they provided information 
about die programs in certain formats. We were not able to determine how aggressively the 
infoniiation was offered, however, nor whedier the formats used were appropriate for die 
customers in question, as we did not actually observe how the information was pro\adcd. 

Thus, when a one-stop director told us she hiis flyers and/or brochures available about a 
given work support, we could not assess how prominently the material was displayed, how 
effectively it was written, how current it was, whether it was provided in multiple languages 
— all factors which would influence how well die written material serves the clientele. 
i\lthough we noted when case managers discuss programs with customers, we were not able 
to assess if diis happens imiversally or if diey only discuss progranis with some customers, if 
case managers speak of programs glowingly or discouragingly, or if case managers arc up-to- 
date about program specifics. 

Verbal and written methods of communication arc equally common in the one-stops we sur- 
veyed, and many of the sites use more than one method, t>^ically relying on a case manager 
to discuss the program with customers and perhaps also having printed material available. 
Providing information in more than one formats — that is, in both written and verbal foriiis — 
would seem to be the best way to reach the most customers. Yet about one-quarter to one- 
third of the sites rely solely on printed material to provide information about various work 
supports, and a smaller number (typically four or five, depending on which work support) 
offer only verbal information. The number of sites providing information on programs dur- 
ing group workshops or orientations is small (three or four sites, depending on the work 
support). In a handful of cases, information about a given work support is only provided to 
a targeted part of the one-stop population, usually TANF recipients, or a subset of WIA 
clients. This is most common for information about the EITC. 



Child Support Differs from Other Programs 

Two-thirds of tlie one-stops we surveyed provide information for six or seven out of the 



ports. Six of tlie work supports — tlie EITC, subsidized child care, transportation assistance, 
publicly funded health insurance, food stamps, and cash assistance — are equally likely to have 
information provided about them at a given one-stop. Child support is considerably less 
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likely and shows other patterns making it appear different from the other programs. In 14 
sites, respondents indicated that no information about child support is available. This is 
much higher tlian any other work support (the closest is tlie EITC, for which six sites stated 
they provide no information). In addition, six sites indicated tliat caseworkers discuss child 
support with custorTiers only if the customer asks about it. No otlier program elicited such a 
response. 

Work Supports Affiliated with TAN F Are Less Likely to Be Discussed 

The only other discernible pattern pertaining to the provision of information is that sites 
are more likely to provide information in wntten. form only (that is, through flyers and 
brochures, with no oral fbllow-up) for the three work supports most closely associated wth 
TANF or least likely to be perceived as linked to employment: food stamps, publicly frinded 
health insurance, and cash assistance. About one -third of all sites indicated that they provide 
only written information for these programs. These responses may indicate less of a 
commitment to linking non-l'ANF one-stop customers with certain types of work support 
programs. 

Coordination at Many Levels Appears to Distinguish High-Access 
One-Stops 

As noted earlier, we found that six of tlie 30 one-stops prewide a high level of access to work 
supports, defined as allowing relatively easy access to four or more of the work supports; 15 
provide a medium level of access, by allowing easy access to two or three of tlie work sup- 
ports, while one program is typically inaccessible; and nine provide a low level of access, 
allovdng easy access only to one or two programs, wliile several others are completely 
inaccessible. The one-stops witli eitlier high or low levels of access appear to share more 
characteristics than those in tlie middle. 

One-Stops with High Access to Work Support Programs Tend to Have Close 
Relationships with TANF Agency Staff 

The six high-access one-stops among our sample are evenly distributed across geographic 
locations (urban, suburban, and rural), although only one is located in a small county. 

(lliree are in medium-si/xd counties, and two are in large counties.) Far more pertinent 
than geographical attributes is the close relationship all these one-stop centers have with 
their local TANF agency. Of the six high-access one-stops, one is fully collocated with the 
TANF agency, while tliree have TANF agency staff' on-site several days each week. The other 
two are within close proximity of the TANF agency office (one is in the same building and 
the other is on the same block) and have a referral system in place. As we discuss later, these 
close relationships with the lANF agency do not £fuarantce that a one-stop center will pro- 
vide easy access to numerous work supports, but without them, easy access appears unlikely. 
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Integrated Services at Utah 
One-Stops 

In 1996, the Utah state legislature granted 
authority to state officials to consolidate five 
state agencies into one. The new Department 
of Workforce Services (DWS) was the prod- 
uct of merging the Office of Family Support, 
the Department of Employment Security, the 
Office of Job Training, the Office of Child 
Care, and the Turning Point program for dis- 
placed homemakers. In 1997, as a part of 
welfare reform, the Family Employment 
Program was relocated to DWS. The mission 
of DWS is "to provide quality, accessible, and 
comprehensive employment-related and sup- 
portive services responsive to the needs of 
employers, job seekers, and the community." 
Prior to the passage of WIA, the state consol- 
idated 106 service locations into 54 Work- 
force Service Employment Centers (ECs), of 
which 37 are full-service one-stop centers. 

As part of the integration process, all EC 
staff, now called employment counselors, 
were trained in the programs and services 
offered by each of the merged departments 
so they have a range of knowledge and 
skills to allow for seamless service delivery. 
Employment counselors are part of a team 
that includes eligibility specialists and informa- 
tion specialists. The employment counselors 
focus on job development, training and skills 
needs assessment, placement interviewing, 
working with customers with multiple barri- 
ers, employer needs, and some eligibility 
determination. They also function as case 
managers. Eligibility specialists determine eli- 
gibility for food stamps, cash assistance, 
Medicaid, and child care. Therefore, one-stop 
centers in Utah provide access to all pro- 
grams that were formerly administered by the 
once separate agencies, which include all of 
the work supports discussed in this report, 
with the exception of the EITC and child 
support. 

continued. . . 



One- stops offering easy access to many 
work support programs also appeal* to 
benefit from having a TANF agency that 
actively communicates vdtli one-stop staff 

One-Stop Centers Offering Medium 
Access to Work Support Programs Are 
Not Well-Linked with TANF Agencies 

We classified 15 of the 30 one-stops as 
medium access. One notable shared char- 
acteristic of dicsc sites is that none pro- 
vides on-site application for eitlicr food 
stamps or Medicaid for the general public. 
(Two have on-site application for SCRIP 
available, while a diird allows TANF 
recipients to apply for Medicaid on-site.) 
Aldiough more than half of die medium- 
access sites have some kind of connection 
to die TANF agency — either they are col- 
located, arc physically very close*, or have 
TANF agency staff come on-site regularly 
— these sites do not provide access to pro- 
grams die TANF agency typically adminis- 
ters (such as Medicaid and food stamps). 
Wlien connections to die TANF agency^ 
exist in these sites, the centers fail to capi- 
talize fully on their connection to the 
TANF agency workers. It is possible that 
at these centers the TANF agency workers 
assist only current TANF recipients rather 
than determine eligibility for all cus- 
tomers. Tliese patterns show that mere 
proximity of the TANF agency is not 
enough to guarantee customers’ easy 
access to many work supports. 

Another indication of poor linkages with 
work supports is that most of these sites 
offer few, if any, active referrals for cus- 
tomers to go to a separate agency to apply 
for a given program. For example, at one 
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small, rural one-stop witli a medium level 
of access, customers who inquire about 
food stamps would be referred to the 
TANF agency; however, no information 
or referral is provided for customers who 
inquire about cash assistance. 

The medium-access one-stops typically 
allow for on-site application of transporta- 
tion assistance (a work support that usual- 
ly does not require extensive eligibility 
determination ) in addition to one or two 
other work support programs. Three sites 
provide on-site access to the EITC, anodi- 
er work support that does not require 
working closely with the TANF agency. 
One of the medium -access sites is an offi- 
cial Volunteer Income Tax Assistance site, 
while the other two provide assistance to 
customers who want to apply for the 
EITC via the Internet. 

One-Stops with Low Access to Work 
Supports Tend to Have Weak 
Connections with the TANF Agency 

We classified nine of the 30 one-stops as 
low access because they provide customers 
with limited ability to access work sup- 
ports. In three of dicse sites, customers 
cannot access any work supports on-site, 
and in four of daem, the only accessible 
work support is transportation assistance. 
Although the low-access one-stops are dis- 
tributed across the county sizes, only one 
is located in an urban area. 

As with the high-access sites, collocation 
appears to play a role among the low- 
access sites as well. Only one of the low- 
access sites is collocated with the TANF 
agency, and only two others are near the 



Utah (continued) 

Utah is not the only state that has formally 
integrated TANF and workforce services, and 
it has been refining this process for over six 
years. One of the advantages of Utah's inte- 
gration is statewide uniformity in the one-stop 
system, something uncommon in the majori- 
ty of other states. This uniformity is a product 
of the agency integration, and perhaps more 
specifically, of the cross-trained staff, who are 
now knowledgeable about a range of support 
services and programs. 

We interviewed three sites in Utah, all within 
different geographical areas. One was located 
in a major urban center, another in a mid-size 
county, and the third in a small, rural county. 
Despite different locations, each of the one- 
stops provided the same services. All three 
provided general information about the EITC, 
and employment counselors are able to assist 
with tax preparation for clients who seek fur- 
ther assistance. All other services can be 
applied for on-site, with the exception of child 
support. Although one-stop staff can assist a 
parent in obtaining information and applying 
for child support, the client will still need to 
go to the Office of Recovery Services. 

Utah has spent six years refining its new 
system and has encountered problems along 
the way. One possible disadvantage of the 
current structure is that some customers may 
not be aware that public benefits are available 
at one-stops, since one-stops do not look like 
typical welfare offices. And early on in the 
integration process, advocates in Utah were 
concerned about the low level of food stamp 
participation among one-stop customers. 

Many customers were confused by the new 
system and were therefore not accessing 
services for which they were eligible. The 
state has made a concerted effort to not only 
increase access to food stamps in particular, 
but to educate people about all of the serv- 
ices available at the one-stop centers. 
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TANF agency office. All the rest have a more distant relationship witli die TANF agency 
and its staff. Indeed, it appears fi-om the interviews that coordination of services iuid referrals 
between diese sites and the TANF agency is rather weak. The directors of seven of diese 
sites expressed attitudes regarding the role of the one-stop and/or die best way to serve 
TANF clients diat run counter to integration or coordination of services. In some instances, 
directors expressed a narrow conception of employment services, defining them as only 
those programs or supports that are directly related to finding employment, such as resume 
writing, interviewing, and possibly transportation assistance. In a few other instances, the 
directors felt that die one-stop is not the appropriate place to provide services to TANF 
recipients (or those who might be eligible for TANF), either because doing so might harm 
the image of the one-stop, or because the one-stop’s staff is not viewed as qualified to do so. 
For example, at one medium-sized, suburban one-stop, die administrator explained diat she 
saw no reason to integrate TANF services into the one-stop or to collocate because the one- 
stop ‘‘[is not] equipped to handle that... and [the TANF agency] docs a good job at diat.” 
This attitude, while not hostile, runs counter to malting TANF-related work supports acces- 
sible at the one-stop tor all customers. 

Access to Work Supports Varies Considerably by Program 

Making work supports accessible through one-stops must go beyond merely supplying infor- 
mation about the programs to providing assistance with applying tor the work supports. The 
highest level of access is on-site completion and submission of an application, done with 
staff assistance. Another form of access is the provision of an active referral — a referral for 
the customer to a specific agency diat can help the customer apply for die work support in 
question, including specific instructions on applying, caseworker assistance in making die 
appointment, and/or caseworker follow-up subsequent to die application. Less vigorous 
methods of providing access include having an application physically available on-site, but 
requiring the customer to go elsewhere to apply, and proidding a passive referral, where a 
customer is simply given inforniation about wliich agency to go to in order to pursue an 
application. Work supports are considered inaccessible when none of these is available for 
the work support in question — no application, no assistance in completing the application, 
no referral — or when the passive referral is so passive it appears meaningless. (For example, 
several one-stops stated they assisted customers widi the EITC by reterring diem “to die 
IRS.”) 

Eligible Customers Can Easily Access Transportation Assistance at One-Stops, 
When It Is Available 

Transportation assistance is clearly different from the other work supports. Although it is a 
frequently provided work support, there is no large, dedicated fLinding stream one-stops use 
to pay for transportation seridces, milike Medicaid fiuiding, which pays for health insurance. 
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One-stops that want to provide transportation assistance do so by tapping into a variety of 
ftmding streams, including TANF and VVIA hinds, county or city hmds, public transporta- 
tion hmds, and otliers. Given this wide variety of ftmding sources, it is not surprising tliat 
the one -stops we surveyed described a number of different types of transportation assistance 
available, including van pools with sliding scale fees, car repair assistance, bus tokens, and 
even the purchase of used cars. 



Table 2. Number of One-Stop Centers in Sample Providing Access to 
Work Supports, by Type of Access and by Work Support 





Number Providing Access (out of 30 total) 


Work Support 


Information 


Passive 


Active 


Apply 




Program 


Available 


Referral 


Referral 


On-Site 


Inaccessible 


Transportation 

assistance 


29 


4 


0 


24 


2 


Cash assistance 


27 


14 


3 


8 


6 


Publicly funded 
health insurance 


28 


18 


7 


8 


6 


Food stamps 


26 


19 


2 


7 


6 


Child care 


29 


12 


6 


12 


2 


Child support 


16 


14 


3 


2 


16 


EITC 


24 


9 


1 


7 


14 



Note: Figures do not Include the three Utah one-stops. Also, figures in the last four columns sometimes 
add up to more than 30 due to some sites providing different methods to different types of customers and 
to some sites' "passive referrals" being so passive as to make the program appear inaccessible. 



Transportation assistance also differs from tlie other work supports in tliat it may only be 
available through the one-stop. Unlike programs such as food stamps and cash assistance, 
wliich have entire agencies or departments dedicated to their provision, transportation assis- 
tance for job seekers in a comimmity (who arc not TANF recipients) may very well only be 
accessible through the one-stop. In our interviews, it appeared that most of tlie time, if 
transportation assistance was available in the area, customers could apply for it on-site at tlie 
one-stop. Of tlie 30 one -stops, 24 allowed on-site application for transportation assistance — 
by far tlie higliest number of one -stops allowing on-site application. No director indicated 
tliat staff give clients an active referral to another agenc)^ for transportation assistance, while 
four Siiid tliey provide a passive referral. 
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An important caveat, however, is that in 10 of the 24 one-stops accepting on-site applica- 
tions for transportation assistance, only a targeted population could apply. In tliis case, the 
targeting of die population should not be seen as limiting access, as it appears that only cer- 
tain groups arc even eligible for transportation assistance — typically TANF recipients, WIA 
dislocated workers, or WIA intensive services clients. In these instances, transportation assis- 
tance may be a benefit of program participation in one-stop activities rather than a work 
support for low-income working families in general. 

TANF Agency Staff Usually Handle Cash Assistance, Health Insurance, and 
Food Stamp Applications 

Cash assistance, health insurance, and food stamps are moderately accessible at one-stops. 
About one-quarter of die sites accept applications for die programs on-site, while two-thirds 
provide outside reterrals, although most are passive. Even when applications are accepted 
on-site, however, it is usually otiier agency staff (such as TANF agency staff) who handle die 
application process with die customers. Thus, sites not closely connected to the TANF 
agenc)^ are unlikely to provide easy access to this service. In only two sites do one-stop staff 
handle cash assistance applications, and in only one site do tiiey handle food stamp applica- 
tions. For tiiese two work supports, it is also unlikely tiiat sites have applications available if 
they do not actually accept die applications on-site. In six of die 30 sites, these work sup- 
ports appear to be inaccessible. 

Publicly funded health insurance is slighdy different, partly because of die division among 
sites offering access to SCRIP only and not Medicaid. In fom sites, one-stop staff handle 
the application process, but, in two of those sites, diey only assist with the application for 
SCRIP. Also, publicly funded healdi insurance is more targeted than some of die odiers. In 
the eight sites diat accept an on-site application for Medicaid, three provide diis service only 
for a targeted population, typically TANF recipients or WIA intensive service customers. 

Outside Agency Staff Also Typically Handle Subsidized Child Care Applications 

Sites are more likely to allow on-site application for subsidized child care, but less likely to 
provide outside referrals. About one-third of all the one-stops we interviewed allow on-site 
application, while six provide active referrals to an outside agency. Twelve sites provide a 
passive referral to an outside agency. (These outside agencies are usually the TANF agency, 
but sometimes are a specific child care agency or conti*actor. ) Both applications and active 
referrals are often targeted to specific populations — TANF recipients, WIA intensive and 
training service customers, and so on — although we are not certain if this is because the pro- 
gram is limited to those populations, or because the one-stop staff assume only customers in 
those programs would need the service. In either case, most of the time (in eight sites) out- 
side agency staff handle the applications for this support. 
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One-Stop Centers Rarely Handle Child 
Support Applications On-Site and 
Often Provide No Access Whatsoever 

Child support stuck out as a work support 
with little connection to die one-stop cen- 
ters wc interviewed. Only two sites allow 
on-site application tor child support, the 
lowest number of any of the work sup- 
ports. In both cases, staff target the service 
to TAN’F recipients only. (P^ven in Utah, a 
state that has combined its public benefits 
and workforce development agencies, cus- 
tomers could not apply for child support 
on-site.) In only three of the one-stops, 
staff make active referrals to an outside 
agency to assist with child support applica- 
tions. Tliirteen sites make only a passive 
referml, often merely providing the con- 
tact information for the District Attorney’s 
office. In 16 sites, child support appeared 
to be completely inaccessible. This was 
surprising, given die financial importance 
child support plays in single parents’ lives. 

Anodier note on child support is diat only 
two one -stops indicated diat they provide 
any special assistance or referrals to non- 
custodial parents who owe child support 
or are under child support payment 
orders. Aldiough a number of die direc- 
tors we spoke wadi acknowledged that this 
w^as an ai*ea they had planned to work on, 
most had no idea how to pursue assisting 
such parents. Other directors appeared 
never to have considered assisting this 
population. 

The EITC Is Often Inaccessible 

The EITC proiades substantial amounts of 
cash to low-income working families each 



Rural Themes 

During our survey of one-stop centers, we 
made a concerted effort to include one-stops 
located in rural areas, believing that they face 
unique circumstances and could provide a 
particular perspective on the challenges of 
offering access to many services all in one 
location. As it turned out, nine of the 33 one- 
stops we surveyed are located in areas their 
directors defined as "rural." The populations 
of eight of the nine counties these one-stops 
are in were also what we considered "small" 
(i.e., population less than 250,000), with 
some being extremely small (two had popula- 
tions less than 10,000). There was one 
exception, which was a rural one-stop located 
in a geographically large and highly populous 
county (over 1.1 million residents). One-stops 
in rural areas clearly face distinct challenges 
in trying to carry out their work. Of the nine 
counties in question, six had unemployment 
rates higher than 5 percent in January 2003, 
and five had poverty rates over 1 1 percent. 

Many directors of rural one-stops noted that 
they are heavily dependent on a single indus- 
try, such as agriculture, or even a single 
employer, such as a call center. If the industry 
or major employer suffers a downturn, the 
one-stop IS forced to deal simultaneously with 
an influx of newly unemployed customers 
and a dearth of placement options for them. 
At least three of the rural one-stops we spoke 
with had experienced this situation recently. 

This situation leads to specific workforce 
development challenges for rural one-stops. 
Long-time employees of a given industry or 
firm may be difficult to place in a new job 
because they may have extensive work expe- 
rience but relatively little formal education. 
Specialized white-collar workers can be hard 
to place because of the lack of aiversity of 
the local economy. Transportation limitations 
brought on by geography can make it hard for 

continued. . . 
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Rural Themes (continued) 

customers to navigate a job search and to 
apply for services. Many rural one-stops also 
have greater difficulty disseminating informa- 
tion about program availability. 

Within this context, the story of rural one- 
stops and their provision of access to work 
supports is mixed. Two of the rural one-stops 
(including one in Utah) we talked to provide 
high access to services. The remaining seven 
rural one-stops neither provide customers the 
ability to apply on-site for most work sup- 
ports. nor make many active referrals to an 
agency in the area that can accept applica- 
tions. In fact, three of the rural one-stops do 
not provide on-site application to a single 
work support. The work support most fre- 
quently available among the rural sites is 
transportation assistance, which is not sur- 
prising. given the problems with transporta- 
tion in rural areas. 

While rural one-stops do not generally shine 
in providing easy access to work supports, 
many are creative in trying to meet cus- 
tomers' other needs, even in an environment 
without the number of formal services avail- 
able in a large urban area. We were surprised 
by how many of the rural one-stops offer 
English as a Second Language classes on- 
site, or referrals to classes nearby, and by 
how many have bilingual staff available to 
assist customers in need. 



year — in 2001, 18.4 million families 
received over $30 billion through the pro- 
gram. Despite its importance as an earn- 
ings supplement, the EITC frequently 
docs not have much of a place in one-stop 
centers. Part of this is understandable, as 
applying for the EITC is done when filing 
one’s tax return. Therefore, making the 
EITC accessible is not as simple as merely 
having an application available and having 
a staff person who can complete it widi 
the customer. VVe consider it impressive 
that seven one-stops provide help with 
applications on-site, some going so far as 
to be certified as a Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance site. 

More surprising is that only one of the 30 
sites is able to provide an active referral for 
customers to get assistance elsewhere with 
the EITC. Nine offer passive referrals, and 
nearly half do nothing to make the EITC 
accessible to their customers, even though 
many could presumably benefit, and some 
quite substantially, from the program. 
Additionally troubling is that during sever- 
al interviews, it appeared that one-stop 
directors were not familiar widi die EITC, 
and thus would hardly be in a good posi- 
tion to encourage staff to pursue it with 
customers. 



Rural one-stops also work creatively to pro- 
vide transportation assistance to their cus- 
tomers. Transportation problems are per- 
ceived as the biggest difficulty for their clien- 
tele, as public transportation is not generally 
available, and distances between homes and 
jobs or services are often vast. Some one- 
stops run their own van service; others work 
with local government to provide vans that 
are low-cost or free to one-stop customers. 

cenf/nued. . , 



Several Factors Appear to 
Influence the Accessibility of 
Work Supports at One-Stops 

Aldiough our sample of one-stop centers 
is relatively small, we were able to detect 
the presence of several factors that seemed 
to play a role in determining die accessi- 
bility of work supports at a given one- 
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stop. Some of these factors are less tangi- 
ble (for example, die attitudes discussed in 
the next chapter), but odiers arc more 
quantifiable. The more easily analyzed fac- 
tors, discussed here, include die colloca- 
tion of the T^\NF agenq^, or of TANF 
agency staff, wddi die one-stop center; 
strong support from the local Workforce 
Investment Board for providing diese 
services; die type of environment in which 
the one-stop is located (rural, urban, or 
suburban); and the size of the county in 
which the one-stop is located. We turn to 
each of these factors below. 

A Close Relationship with the TANF 
Agency Is an Important Factor in 
Providing a High Level of Access to 
Work Supports 

One common factor among the one-stops 
with high access to work supports is collo- 
cation, staff-sharing, or close proximity to 
the TANF agency (or the equivalent 
TANF-administering agency). In Utah, as 



Rural Themes (continued) 

Some rural one-stops have begun to use 
technology to help them make up for their 
lack of staff and close partners. One site we 
spoke with has developed a CD-ROM for cus- 
tomers, which includes information about all 
services available in the county. Another is 
exploring the use of the Internet to allow 
households geographically far from the one- 
stop to stay informed about job listings and 
available workshops. 

Rural one-stops are also creative in how they 
involve their partners. A number work closely 
with local Native American tribes to provide 
services on reservations and to have organiza- 
tions from the reservations come on-site to 
recruit participants. Rural one-stops partner 
with community colleges, when they are 
nearby, to provide access to education and 
training resources to customers. Harnessing 
this same creativity and cooperation, rural 
one-stops may be able to provide better 
access to work support programs in the 
future. 



noted in the text box on pages 12-13, integration between the one-stop system and TANF 
allows for easy access to work supports traditionally considered the purview of the TANF 
agency (cash assistance, food stamps, child care, and publicly funded health insurance). Even 
without full integration, however, collocation offers the potential for easy access to work 
supports. Only five of the one-stops we spoke with are actually fully collocated with the 
TANF agency. But a larger number of sites (seven) have TANF agency staff present at the 
one-stop several days per week, to provide customers with access to programs admmistered 
through the TANF agency, and a comparable number (six sites) are within close physical 
proxunity to the TANF agency. We have noted earlier that these factors appear to be related 
to pro\iding a high level of access to work supports. 



Collocation does not guarantee easy access to many work supports, however. Twelve of tlie 
one-stop centers have TANF agency staff on-site to accept applications for at least one pro- 
gram, but, as we noted, only six of tlie one-stops are high access. The reason is tliat some 
one-stops, despite having TANF agenc}'' staff physically present, only use tliem to handle 
applications for one or two programs. It is not clear why, given that TANF agenc)" staff may 
typically determine eligibility and/or complete applications for several programs (for exam- 
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pie, botli cash assistance and food stamps), some sites only use them for certain work sup- 
ports. It may be tliat questions of staff attitudes and tiuf arise. 

It is important to note that in some cases, physical collocation may not necessarily be tlie 
best way to ensure high access. At one high -access site, located in a major city, both the wel- 
tare system and the workforce system are large, and the one-stop director felt that combin- 
ing the systems would burden caseworkers with paperwork without serving clients better. 
Given the small physical size of the one-stop center, the director felt tliat clients would gain 
little by having TANF agency workers squeeze into the site itself. In tact, that might necessi- 
tate the loss of space to carry out other essential services. Transportation is not U^ically a 
challenge in this urban environment, so customers can get to the TANF agency offices rela- 
tively easily. One-stop staff are aware that tliey may need to refer customers to the TANF 
agency to ensure customers receive needed work supports. From a director's perspective, 
then, tlie administrative and spatial costs of collocating may not be worth the benefits. 
Whether customers agree is another question, of course. 

Top-Down Support for Seamless Provision of Services Makes Access to Work 
Supports More Likely 

In addition to collocation wdtli tlie TANF agency, another characteristic many of the high- 
access one-stops share is an active local board. Of the seven high-access one-stops, five told 
us diat their local board is active, interested, and engaged in tlie activities of the one-stop. In 
some cases, die local board formally directs the activities and programs offered in the one- 
stop, while, in other instances, die board is simply supportive of die decisions of the one- 
stop. Only one of the high-access one-stops could not articulate the mission of the board 
and felt somewhat disconnected irom the board’s decision-making process. 

Rural One-Stops and One-Stops in Small Counties May Encounter More 
Challenges in Providing Access to Work Supports 

When interviewing the one-stop directors, we asked them to describe their surroundings so 
we could get a sense of whether the one-stop is located in a rural, suburban, or urban area. 
These classifications did not necessarily overlap with the divisions made based on the popula- 
tion of the county, although in most cases they did. Of the 30 one-stops we contacted, 14 
are located in urban areas, eight are in suburban areas, and eight are in rural areas. (The 
three Utah one -stops are distributed equally — one is rural, one suburban, and one urban. 
They are not included in tlie following analysis.) 

We also divided our sample into tiiree size criregories. The counties in the large category 
have populations over 1 million, medium counties have populations between 250,000 to 1 
million, and small counties have populations less tiian 250,000. Of the 30 one-stops we 
interviewed, eight are in large counties, 11 are in medium comities, and 11 are in small 
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counties. (See i\ppendix C for more detailed information.) There is considerable overlap 
between size and urbanization, particularly for sindl counties, as tlie majority of the one- 
stops in small counties were also in rimd areas. (Only one of the one-stops in a rural area 
was in a hirgc county.) 

Across the three size categories, the most striking pattern that emerged is that only one of 
the 11 small-county one-stops offers a high level of access to work support programs. 
Similarly, the one pattern tliat emerged with regard to urbanization is that rural one-stops 
are not generally high access, as only one of the eight rural one-stops is high access, while 
four are low access. 

Of the eight rural sites, only one is fully collocated with the TANF agency, while four otliers 
lack evidence of any close relationship with the TANF agency at all. Although tlie sample is 
admittedly not very large, the consistency of answers is suggestive of a broader trend. Rural 
one -stops, and those in smaller counties, tend to have fewer staff and other resources and 
are often geographically isolated. These factors may make it harder for rural areas to offer 
access to many work supports. On pages 17-1.9, we discuss in greater detail some of the 
rural themes that arose during our interviews with these directors. As described in the Utah 
text box, however, the rural Utah one-stop is a high- access site, providing access to five 
work supports, the same as the suburban and urban Utah sites. Thus, there are clearly ways 
in which rural areas may compensate for geographic shortcomings. 
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Other Factors Affecting Work Support 
Accessibility 

Several factors came up consistently during our interviews with the 33 one-stop directors, 
although we did not ask specific questions targeting them. These discussions provide impor- 
tant context tor our examination of the levels of access provided to customers seeking work 
supports. 

The Recession Has Affected One-Stops' Ability to Provide Access 
to Services 

The U.S. economy fell into a recession in March 2001. Since that time, 2.7 million jobs 
have been lost,27 and since November 2001, the unemployment rate has not fallen below 
5.6 percent. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the counties in which our 33 one- 
stops are located had unemployment rates ranging firorn 2.9 percent to 17.4 percent in 
January 2003; more than half have unemployment rates over 5 percent. Of course, the offi- 
cial unemployment rate of the county only provides a general context for the environment 
in which the one-stops are operating. Most directors we spoke with indicated that they feel 
the effects of the recession quite strongly, and this complicates their work in general as well 
as their ability to pro\hde access to work supports. 

Perhaps most obviously, many operators have seen the nimiber of clients served increase 
over the past 18 montlis. During the surveys, directors regularly referred to tlie increasing 
number of clients coming in, due to layoffs or to people’s difficulty in finding employment 
on their own. Several of tlie rural sites referred to major employers in tlie area shutting 
down, causing a dramatic spike in tlie number of dislocated workers. Other sites specifically 
noted tliat tlie number of TANF recipients coming tlirougli tlieir doors was rising. 

The increase in tlie number of customers complicates tlie one-stop’s service provision in sev- 
eral ways. In the less populous areas, if a major employer has closed, one-stop operators face 
a dual chaUeiige of working with more customers while having fewer employment options 
for them. One-stops may also see a more diverse population coming in for serMces. The 
slowdown in the information technology^ sector, for example, gave several oiie-stops in our 
sample large numbers of customers with completely different needs than the long-term 
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Urban Themes 

Just as we noticed certain themes, some of 
them surprising, in our interviews with rural 
one-stops, we noted some trends with urban 
one-stops. (We did not note any specific 
trends for the six suburban sites in our sam- 
ple.) Fifteen of the one-stops in our sample 
are in urban areas. Among those 15 urban 
counties, seven had unemployment rates 
over 5 percent in December 2002. and eight 
had poverty rates over 1 1 percent. 

We found, somewhat to our surprise, that 
collocation with the TANF agency is not com- 
mon among the urban one-stops in our sam- 
ple, as only three of the 15 sites are collocat- 
ed with the TANF agency, and two others 
have the TANF agency staff on-site three 
days per week. These low numbers may be 
because space limitations can hamper collo- 
cation, as noted in the barriers section. 

Indeed, in one-stops located in three of the 
four largest counties (population over 2 mil- 
lion) space is a top issue for one-stop direc- 
tors. As mentioned earlier, the director of one 
center in a large urban area told us she is 
afraid to adveaise its services, despite know- 
ing that outreach is needed to reach certain 
populations, because space at the center is 
so limited that caseworkers are sharing desk 
space. 

In addition to space, other factors may affect 
the level of collocation in urban areas. First, 
urban areas tend to have more public trans- 
portation available, making traveling to multi- 
ple agencies to access services easier than in 
rural areas. Second, major urban centers tend 
to have a high concentration of welfare cases 
within the state. Accurately or not, one-stop 
directors may feel that these customers 
already have adequate services available 
within the dry to assist them in finding 
employment. 

continued . . . 
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unemployed or poorly educated workers 
they had focused on pre\dously. Anodier 
challenge created from layoffs is the poorly 
educated but highly skilled manufacturing 
workers, who have trouble appearing 
attractive to employers in a different 
industry. 

In all these cases, surmounting the chal- 
lenges these new customers pose requires 
significant resources. The onc-stops in our 
sample are facing simultaneous demands to 
serve more people and to serve different 
kinds of customers who need appropriately 
tailored ser\dces. These tasks must be 
accomplished widaout an increase in staff, 
however, as the one-stops vve talked to had 
not received more funding to hire addi- 
donal staff to cope with the changed cir- 
cumstances, Amidst these difficulties, it is 
clear that, in some places, providing access 
to work supports is not seen as a core 
activity of the one-stop and therefore is 
expendable during these times. Thus, even 
one-stop directors who might like to pro- 
\ade better access to work supports see 
daemselves at the moment as far too 
strapped wida ^^essential” duties to divert 
resources from job-seeking activities. 

Attitudes Toward Providing Work 
Supports Vary 

The one-stop directors we surveyed 
expressed a raiage of attitudes about pro- 
viding access to the work supports we 
were iiavestigating. Respondents ranged 
from belieaang that proaading access and 
information about daese programs was 
essential, to expressiiag daat providing 
access was fine as long as it did not entail 
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extra work, to feeling chat providing 
access was actually detrimental to the 
functions of the one-stop. 

The question of attitude arises because it 
appears to be a strong factor in having 
work supports truly accessible, as opposed 
to simply available. Attitude toward work 
supports may be the difference between 
investing in staff trainitig on how to enroll 
customers in a given program, versas 
having some flyers available and staff who 
may assume most job-seeking customers 
do not need any of the programs 
discussed. 



Urban Themes (continued) 

Another theme of urban one-stops is the 
diversity of the customer population. Urban 
areas tend to have a higher percentage of 
immigrants and refugees, as well as signifi- 
cant numbers of tow-income individuals. 
Diverse populations present additional chal- 
lenges to one-stops, as they may need to 
adjust programs and services to be suitable to 
these various populations. For example, a few 
one-stops have hired bilingual staff to address 
language barriers. In addition, knowledge of 
and access to ESL courses, training programs 
for limited English speakers, and possibly 
written materials in various languages may 
need to be available. 



In our surveys, we came across one-stops 

that exemplified each exti*eme, as well as many one-stops that fell somewhere in the middle. 
The three sites in Utah provide the best example of one-stops that currently see provision of 
work supports as essential to their mission. This may be partly due to the state’s integration 
of the workforce system with the TANF system. Nevertheless, it appeared from our inter- 
views that one-stop directors in Utah embrace this integration, instead of fighting it. In the 
Utah facilities, customers are provided with detailed information and the ability to apply for 
at least five of the seven work supports we investigated. The underlying presumption seems 
to be that tlie one-stop is a proper place to apply for such programs and tliat tlie usefiilness 
of such programs is not limited to any particular group of people. In one of tlie Utali sites, 
instructions on applying for food stamps are included on the center’s answering machme in 
case a customer calls when the office is closed and cares to pursue application on his/her 
own. Tliis effort reflects a belief that many customers might benefit from applying for food 
stamps and tliat the one-stop should provide the information and services to make applica- 
tion easy. Naturally, acliieving diis level of service integration in Utali did not simply occur 
overnight. 



In our sample, a few one-stops outside of Utali displayed a similar attitude — that work sup- 
ports are vital to the work of tlie one-stop and that ail customers should have the opportu- 
nity to apply for whichever services are needed. Even among sites with a positive attitude 
toward providing access to work supports, very few provide on-site application for as many 
programs as tlie Utali sites. 



Far more common was an attitude of mild indifference toward work support programs. The 
majority of the one-stop directors we spoke with believe that proiddmg access to such ser\dc- 
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cs should not be a specific focus of their work. In a number of cases, tlie one-stop director 
was hesitant about whetlier a given work support was available at die site, often stating diat 
a caseworker might discuss the program with a client ‘‘if appropriate” or “if asked.” For 
example, one small urban area’s one-stop responded diat customers could “probably” apply 
on-site for cash assistance, and that, while customers could not apply on-site for publicly 
funded health insurance, they could use die one -stop’s phones to call on their own. These 
types of answers indicate the common perception that while the one-stop might take simple, 
cost- and labor-free steps to help a client obtain a given work support, it was not die one- 
stop’s job to ensure the client’s access to diese programs. Such one -stops are adhering to die 
letter of the law, since, as noted, WIA docs not require one-stops to provide more than 
information about “supportive services.” 

Less common, but clearly present, were one-stops with hostile attitudes toward providing 
access to the work supports in question. There appear to be several reasons behind this neg- 
ative attitude. One is a belief that one-stops are designed to focus on employment and not 
on social services. This reasoning is exemplified by the director of a large suburban one-stop 
who expressed the concern that making the one-stop too effective at providing work sup- 
ports would dilute its mission to proidde universal employment services. Other directors said 
that local TANF agency staff possess skills and training to assist customers in applvdng for 
the work supports in question, and it is therefore duplicative and less helpful for the client to 
have one-stop staff* assist them. In these cases, one-stop directors n^pically provide referrals 
for clients to go to the TANF agency. Clearly some directors consider the work support pro- 
grams described here as public benefits as opposed to work supports. When considering a 
model wherein a universal case manager determines eligibility for the programs discussed 
here, at least one director of a medium-sized urban one-stop felt it was a “terrible” idea, 
because one-stop staff would become ineffective if expected to work for many different 
programs. 

A final note is tliat some small one-stops expressed die desire to help customers access work 
supports but felt that dieir current staff are unable to do so, either because of a lack of 
training or because of a lack of enough staff. In diese cases, directors indicated diat more 
resources allowing them to hire or train dieir staff would improve die level of access to 
services. For example, one small rural one-stop would like a staff member from the TANF 
agency to come on-site once a week to help improve access to services, but lacks a computer 
or even workspace for an additional staff member. 

Attitudes Toward Serving TANF Recipients Vary, 

But Are Often Negative 

Attitudes toward serving TANF recipients seem likely to influence die provision of work 
supports at the one-stop, if die work supports in question are seen as linked to TANF recipi- 
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ents. In a few places, TANF recipients are not viewed any differendy dian die rest of the 
job-seeking population. Once again, diis is t\T3ified in the Utah sites, where clients seeking 
‘‘intensive services” (i.e., TANF) are just one slice of die population served and where work 
supports, such as food stamps, are not perceived as being only for TANF recipients. In other 
places, however, TANF recipients are conimonly viewed as being different from other cus- 
tomers. Sometimes this difference is not perceived as a barrier to receiving services at the 
one-stop, but merely something to acknowledge and take into account when planning serv- 
ices. In other cases, directors perceive TANF recipients as being difficult to serve at die one- 
stop, since they are hard to employ and at times display significant barriers to work, which 
one-stop directors do not always feel equipped to handle. 

The thought that TANF clients are different from the rest of die job-seeking population has 
led a number of sites to offer certain work supports only to TANF recipients and not to 
other clients. Often TANF recipients go through a different intake process than other 
clients, and one-stop directors feel this is appropriate, given the different circumstances of 
the clients. During these intake processes, TANF recipients often hear about or are assisted 
in applying for work supports to which other customers have no ready access. For example, 
one small, rural one-stop provides information about six of the seven work supports. When 
pressed, however, it became clear that TANF recipients are the only clients who are told 
about five of the programs. Thus, only one of the work supports is accessible to non-TANF- 
receiving customers. It is not clear why a program such as SCHIP, for example, which is 
means-tested and should be available to all state residents who meet the income require- 
ments, is only offered to TANF recipients at some one-stops. 

The view of TANF recipients as being “different” sometimes shaded into a view that they 
were bad for die one-stop. The director of one large suburban one-stop stated that if the 
one-stop were serving welfare -to -work clients, it might be seen as less “professional” by 
bodi other customers and employers. Wliile few other directc>rs expressed an attitude tiiis 
strong, a number of others did suggest that tiieir tantamount concern is attracting employ- 
ers to die one-stop. The implication is tiiat die clients served should not distract from that 
mission or possibly tarnish the reputation of die one-stop. Some one-stop directors explicitly 
stated that die lc)cal TANF agenc}^ does a better job working widi TANF clients, since staff 
diere are trained to work with them and die one-stop could hardly improve on that. One- 
stop directors want both to maximize their own ability to serve clients who could truly ben- 
efit from dieir serifices and to avoid umiecessary duplication. A negative consequence of this 
attitude, unfortimately, is diat TANF recipients may be required to seek job services from a 
system not interested in seridng them. 
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Innovative Techniques for Providing Access 
to Work Supports 

During the course of the interviews, one-stop directors not only told us whether they pro- 
\nde access to work suppoi:ts, they also told us how they did so. Many of the sites we sur- 
veyed had at least one practice vve considered innovative or uncommon, which provided 
greater access to a work support or to a particular population. We think it is important to 
highlight some of these practices. (Note that we did not specifically ask respondents to tell 
us their ‘‘best practices,” so this list is unlikely to be exhaustive.) 

Assistance with the EITC 

As we have noted earlier, one-stops liave less of a direct role in the provision of the EITC as 
compared to the other work supports. Despite this different role, several one-stops we spoke 
with embrace the idea that they are a logical place for low-income workers to receive assis- 
tance in applying tor the credit. As vve noted, one site is a certified Volunteer Income Tax 
Assistance location, and thus is staffed with trained volunteers who can help people com- 
plete tlieir taxes. Another site provides tax assistance to customers throughout the entire 
year. Others partner less formally with local agencies to assist workers in completing their 
paperwork during tax season. ^ 

Helping Non-Custodial Parents 

We found that few one-stops overall provide much assistance to non-custodial parents seek- 
ing to address issues of child support, but two of the one-stops do have programs worth 
noting. One center tliat actively seeks to assist such parents administers and receives funding 
for a program called Parents’ Fair Share, which helps non-custodial fathers with employment 
services, peer support groups, and mediation with the custodial parent. Anotlier one-stop 
has a court liaison available to assist non-custodial parents find sufficient work to flilfill their 
child support obligations. The liaison also works with botli tlie one-stop and the child sup- 
port enforcement agency to ensure compliance with child support requirements. 
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Transportation Assistance 

Transportation assistance is an area where many one *s tops have devised practices to best 
meet the local needs of dieir customers. In one site, “mobility specialists” (provided by the 
local transportation department) meet witli customers to create plans for customers to navi- 
gate between work, home, child care, training, and any odier locations. Several sites have 
implemented sliding-scale van services that carry customers to jobs, job inter\dews, healdi 
appointments, and die one-stop center for an affordable price (for instance, one dollar) and 
diat are available to all customers in need. 

Health Insurance and Health Care 

Two sites have particularly notable practices relating to health care. In one site, health 
department workers come to the one-stop several times a week to assist customers in 
enrolling in Medicaid. Another site has links and makes active referrals to nearby health clin- 
ics to assist customers who do not qualify for Medicaid but who need medical treatment. 

Comprehensive Provision of Information 

We foimd that several sites offer comprehensive iuid frequent orientations in wliich all the 
partners and programs available iire introduced. These orientations provide customers with 
another method of learning about available programs and allow the one-stop to communi- 
cate consistent information to a number of customers all at once. Another help fill practice 
several sites have adopted is to pro\dde a highly comprehensive set of referral information (in 
a packet or via computer), which describes available resources and Usts contact information 
and directions about how to access assistance. 

Serving Diverse Populations 

A number of one-stop centers hav^e begLin programs to reach out to imdcrserved popula- 
tions ill their communities and, dius to increase dieir access to the one-stop’s services. For 
example, several sites offer workshops and services in languages other than English in order 
to assist job seekers fluent in other languages. One site, located in an area where agriculture 
dominates, has an extensive outreach program to migrant farm workers. Another site hopes 
to begin more recrLiiting through local Spanish- language churches. 

Native American tribes often have separate tribal entities that administer employment pro- 
grams and social services, and sometimes such services are inadequately ftiiided or lack nec- 
essary infrastructure. Thus, working closely with a nearby one-stop center can benefit bodi 
sides — the one-stop center is able to improve its visibility among the Native American popu- 
lation, and the tribal entities are able to ensure their populations receive more services. One 
of the one-stop centers we spoke to allocates staff to travel to the local reservation once per 
week to provide employment assistance to reservation residents. In another site, a local 
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Native American organization comes on-site regularly to recruit for its summer youtli 
employment program. 

Other frequently underserved populations are youtli and ex-offenders. One site has opened 
a satellite center at the local alternative high school to capmre a population typically disen- 
gaged from employment services — but for whom employment may serve as a preventive 
measure against future problems. A second site works closely with the county jail to coordi- 
nate and provide pre-release services to nonviolent offenders. 

Maximizing Local Resources 

For nearly all of the one-stops we spoke to, funding constraints pose a major barrier to pro- 
viding more comprehensive services. One center did not have money to cover staffing for 
die resource room. Having a strong, established relationship with die local community" col- 
lege allowed the one-stop to establish a mutually beneficial arrangement that remedied the 
problem. The community college made staffing the resource room a credited course; thus, 
students were able to staff the resource room, freeing up one-stop staff for other, more 
targeted activities (including providing access to work supports). In addition, dl customers 
who utilized die resource room were enrolled at the conimmiity college as non-degree 
students. This allowed one-stop customers to access campus programs and services available 
to non-degree students and dso engaged customers, who may never have taken a college 
course before, in die offerings of die community college. 
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In tlie course of oiir iiiter\dews with one-stop directors, we asked which barriers tliey per- 
ceived as preventing them from providing tlie work supports under discussion. We also 
asked them what they wished they could do, but are ciurrently unable to do, to facilitate 
tlieir work in general. Answers to botli questions illuminate the common needs of one-stops, 
which often cut across size, geography, and population served, as well as directors’ interest 
in developing a seamless place of service for tlieir clients to meet a number of work-related 
needs. It is not surprising to anyone in the worlcfbrce development field that tlie most com- 
monly mentioned barrier is a lack of resources. Indeed, a perception of scarce resources 
underlies many of tlic other concerns expressed. Directors mentioned child care more often 
as a wish tlian a barrier, although some directors clearly feel a lack of cliild care impedes 
tlieir work. Finally, with some frequenc}^ directors mentioned more intiuigible and less com- 
mon barriers, such as attitudes or turf struggles witli other agencies. 



Resources, Staff, and Facilities Concern Many One-Stop Directors 



It was no surprise tliat nearly every single one-stop director we spoke with mentioned a 
need for more fluids. As noted earlier, most of the one-stops we talked to are feeling 
increased pressure from the recession and the associated layoffs, slowdown in employ merit 
opportunities, and increase in customers. They are feeling pinched in providing even the 
most basic seridces. 

Directors spoke of needing additional resources for three main reasons, two of which pertain 
to staff. Some directors would like funds to hire more staff, while others would like funds to 
hire better qualified staff. For example, the director of a one-stop in a small urban area 
spoke of having so many custoniers, her staff could only meet witli individual clients for a 
maximum of 25 minutes. She felt it would be ideal to have more money to pay for staff to 
spend more one-on-one time with customers. The director of a suburban one-stop men- 
tioned that having staff with more expertise would allow her to find more on-the-job train- 
ing slots for customers and thus provide them with more work experience. The director of a 
small rural one-stop felt that the lack of a diversified staff on-site limited the one-stop’s abili- 
ty to accept or assist with work supports applications. 

The other common reason one-stop directors would like more funds is to increase work 
space. Issues around facilities arose frequently during our conversations with one-stop direc- 
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Profile of a Small, 

Rural One-Stop 

The one*stop center is fairly isolated from 
other services in the county. The nearest 
building is at least 10 miles in any direction. A 
staff of 16 serve between 400 and 600 cus- 
tomers per month, approximately 30 percent 
of whom seek intensive or training services. 
Although the TANF agency is an on-site part- 
ner, work supports related to TANF are not 
fully integrated into the fabric of the one-stop. 
The on-site TANF agency staff work solely 
with current TANF recipients and do not func- 
tion as eligibility specialists for all other one- 
stop customers. Other customers need to 
seek additional assistance from a WIA Title I 
case worker. 

Although a small one-stop in a rural area, the 
center provides access to many work sup- 
ports. Customers are able to access informa- 
tion and apply on-site for subsidized child 
care, transportation assistance, food stamps, 
and cash assistance through either an 
appointment with the TANF agency worker, 
an appointment with the WIA Title ! liaison, or 
through pamphlets and applications on dis- 
play in the resource room. The one-stop does 
not provide information about the EITC, 
although some case workers may address it 
with customers individually. Custodial and 
non-custodial parents can access information 
about child support but would then be 
referred to the appropriate, off-site agency. 
The one-stop also provides information about 
publicly funded health insurance, but cus- 
tomers are referred to an off-site agency to 
access the program. 

In addition to offering a medium level of 
access to work supports, the center provides 
access to a large number of other on-site pro- 
grams and services. Vocational rehabilitation 
is an active on-site partner and offers a num- 

continuQCi. . . 



tors. Repeatedly, they explained tliat they 
might like to have TANF agency staff on- 
site, for example, but tliat one reason they 
were imable to do so was die lack of space 
for that extra person to have a desk and a 
computer. Lack of space also hatnpers 
one-stop directors from accomplishing 
some of their other goals, such as having a 
clothes closet available to allow customers 
to choose appropriate interview clothes 
from among donated items or proxdding 
more classes on-sitc. Space was such a 
concern at one center diat when asked 
about barriers, the administrator respond- 
ed that “our number one, two, and three 
barriers are space, space, and space. We are 
afraid to advertise our services because we 
just can’t handle more clients with such 
limited space... we’re sharing desks.” 

A perceived lack of resources means that 
one-stop directors feel their staff do not 
have time for “extras.” Unfortunately, 
what are often considered extras can be 
elemental to carrying out the one-stop’s 
responsibilities. For example, staff training 
appears to be conducted very minimally. 
One-stop directors sometimes referred to 
montlily or quarterly staff meetings as a 
time for staff to get “trained” in the avail- 
ability of work support programs. Given 
tlie vast number of programs one-stop 
staff need to know about, as well as the 
array of community resources available, a 
short session every month or two appears 
unlikely to constitute enough time for 
training. 

Child Care Is a Common Barrier 

A number of the one-stop directors we 
spoke witli mentioned child care as a bar- 
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rier for customers seeking services from 
the one-stop. One-stop directors said they 
are hampered by resoiurce and space con- 
straints from providing child care on-site, 
and tliey felt this is a serious limitation in 
their ability to assist customers. As the 
director of a large urban one-stop put 
it, having on-site, drop-in child care — 

I particularly sick child care, off-hour care, 
and infant care, all of which are expensive 
or hard to find in the general community 
— would allow parents to participate in 
training programs, to apply for work sup- 
ports, and to conduct a job search much 
more easily. 

Transportation Is Perceived as a 
Barrier in All Geographic Areas 

Concerns about transportation came from 
rural, urban, and suburban one-stops. 
Most directors believe they camiot influ- 
ence decisions about public transportation 
and so are at tlie mercy of funding streams 
and public agencies with wliich tliey have 
little influence. Rural sites had difficulty 
helping clients navigate tlie long distances 
to their offices, while urban and suburban 
sites wrangled with public transportation 
offices to modify bus lines to accommo- 
date their locations. Clients’ difficulty in 
getting to one-stop centers limits tlieir 
ability to apply for available services. 



Profile of a Smalt, 

Rural One-Stop (continued) 

ber of programs and workshops specific to 
disabled customers. Workshops offered 
include job search, resume writing, and inter- 
viewing. Computer classes and Internet class- 
es are provided on-site as well. Customers 
are commonly referred to GED classes, veter- 
ans' programs, substance abuse treatment, 
mental health services, vocational education, 
and a truck driving training school. 

As is common with some rural areas, the 
county is heavily reliant on one industry, and 
thus plant closings immediately affect the 
economy of the region and increase utilization 
of the one-stop. Without more employers 
entering the region, however, workers who 
are trained in one industn/ may have difficulty 
finding work. Therefore, new training is criti- 
cal to finding employment. The one-stop has 
been able to pool Trade Adjustment Assis- 
tance money from plant closings and provides 
training programs to all customers interested 
in new or upgraded skills, about 60 percent of 
the clientele. 

In addition to the Trade Adjustment Assis- 
tance money, the one-stop has an active 
board whose vision is to provide quality 
employment and training services to both 
jOb-seeking customers and the business 
partners. This vision drives the process of 
engaging more partners and potentially more 
businesses by developing on-the-job training 
programs. 



Attitude and Turf Issues Plague Some One-Stops 

VVe have already noted how tlie attitude of one -stops toward work supports and toward 
services for TANF clients varied across tlie sites, and how it tlien affected tlieir provision of 
work supports for customers. Clearly, a negative attitude toward these populations and pro- 
grams presents a substantial barrier to prb\dsion of services. Another factor is the attitude 
toward providing work supports at all. One-stops that operate under the assumption that it 
is either not their job to provide access to these work supports, or that in their current 
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capacity they are not truly able to offer access to tlie programs, had a strong barrier to pro- 
viding services. A related aspect is tliat in some areas, one-stop directors felt that attempts 
to provide access to work supports would be perceived as a grab for turf from tlie TANF 
agcnc}^ and tliat this w^ould jeopardize their working relationships and tlieir ability to 
function. 
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Conclusion 



The intention of creating a one-stop delivery system was to make die workforce develop- 
ment system more user-friendly for both job-seekers and employers. As die name implies, 
die one-stop system was also created to offer a range of services, including job search assis- 
tance, training, supportive services, and services for employers, at one location. Under WlA, 
however, die federal government did not mandate how each local workforce area should 
establish partnersliips, determine die lead agency for running the one-stop, or provide access 
to various programs. As is evident from 
diis survey, there is great variety among 
onc-stop centers in all aspects of opera- 
tion, including resources and program 
accessibilit\^ 



Profile of a Large, Urban 
One-Stop 



Results from this survey offer some insight 
into potential reasons for high accessibility 
of work support programs, as well as low 
accessibility. Collocation or a close work- 
ing relationship wdtli the TANF agency is 
an important factor for accessibility, partic- 
ularly for programs such as publicly ftiiid- 
cd health insurance, food stamps, and cash 
assistance. In addition, it seems that one- 
stop directors’ attitudes about the pro\d- 
sion of work supports at the one-stop 
affects the accessibility’^ of programs. Rural 
one -stops, and those in smaller counties, 
tend to have fewer staff and odier 
resources and are often geographically iso- 
lated. These factors may cojiibine to make 
it harder for rural areas to offer access to 
many work supports. Despite significant 
barriers to service provision — lack of 
resources, staff, facility space, child care, 
and transportation, and attitude or turf 



The center, located in a large urban area, is 
part of a network of 30 one-stops In the coun- 
ty. A staff of over 50 serve approximately 
T500 customers per month, with about 70 
percent of customers utilizing intensive or 
training services. The TANF agency is not an 
on-site partner; instead, the one-stops use an 
interagency referral form to ensure access 
for customers and accountability within the 
system. 

The center provides on-slie access to the 
EITC by assisting customers online or through 
an active referral to the local library. Child care 
is also available through a child care represen- 
tative on-site, and generally customers are 
able to apply for child care services the same 
day they come in. Access to child support is 
not available on-site and customers are 
referred to the local Attorney General's office 
for information or assistance. All customers 
who receive expanded or individualized serv- 
ices have access to transportation assistance 
in the form of bus tokens and gas reimburse- 
ment. The center provides access to food 
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Profile of a Large, Urban 
One-Stop (continued) 

stamps through a weekly outreach program 
and an active referral to the TANF agency 
office. Both publicly funded health insurance 
and cash assistance are provided through 
active referrals to the local TANF agency 
office. These referrals involve the completion 
of a form developed with the cooperation of 
several agencies. One-stop staff receive con- 
firmation that a customer has kept an appoint- 
ment at whichever agency is charged with 
helping him or her access a given service. 

The one-stop also provides various other serv- 
ices. including referrals for stress manage- 
ment. counseling, domestic violence, and 
financial aid. On-site programs include work- 
shops on job search skills, computers, inter- 
viewing, resume writing, financial manage- 
ment, and coping with change. The center 
serves a diverse population of dislocated 
workers, TANF recipients, Unemployment 
Insurance recipients, and a steadily increasing 
population of customers who had worked in 
high-paying industries. 

stop centers determine whether collocation is a possibility and whedier it would be helpflil 
to customers and staff. Even if collocation is not viable in a particular area, one-stop center 
staff can improve dieir work support referral system, as well as dieir process of informing 
customers of die programs available. 

Work support programs should not be tainted with die stigma of outdated ideas of the kind 
of person who might need a public benefit. Healdi insiu*ance, tax credits, food for families — 
all of diese work supports are avaUable to help many different kinds of people in many dif- 
ferent situations. The underl}Tiig premise of diese supports is diat they will make jobs easier 
to obtain and easier to keep for diose who receive them. One-stop centers focused on assist- 
ing their customers in finding and keeping employment would do well to help diem access 
work support programs. 



issues — many sites created innovative approaches 
to providing a vast array of services to one-stop 
customers. 

One-Stop Centers Can Help 
Families Through Access 
to Work Supports 

Although federal legislation does not mandate 
that one-stop centers provide access to die seven 
work support programs we have examined, the 
centers do appear to be in a prime position to 
help the unemployed and undereniployed access 
services that could help them obtain and retain 
employment, as well as support their families. An 
increase in available resources would undoubtedly 
help many one-stop centers provide better infor- 
mation. and access to needed programs. Yet even 
without increased resources, many sites could 
improve by adopting some of the practices of 
those sites that manage to provide high access in 
die current enviroimient. The most important of 
diese practices is to establish a close relationsliip 
wTth die local TANF agency^ and with other rele- 
vant agencies, such as cliild support enforcement. 
Working closely with these agencies can help one- 
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Appendix A: Methodology 

The information in this report is based upon 33 telephone surveys with directors or man- 
agers of one-stop centers. The surveys were conducted between December 2002 and March 
2003. There are over 600 one-stop centers across tlie United States, altiiough not ail are 
defined as ‘‘main” one-stops, since some are “satellite.” We focused our survey on only main 
one-stop centers, because some satellite one-stop centers have distinctly reduced services. 

Since WlA services are generally provided tlirough locally based systems, we based our sam- 
pling process on counties, as defined by tlie 2000 Census. There are 3,141 counties in tlie 
U.S. We stratified counties by size and by region, in order to select a reasonably representa- 
tive sample, although the sample is clearly too small to attempt statistical inferences or quan- 
titative analysis. It seemed a reasonable assumption tliat services provided in one-stops might 
vary by region, and it certainly seemed plausible tliat services might differ according to the 
size of tlie county and its population. 

Using Department of Commerce definitions, we divided the 50 states and die District of 
Columbia into four regions: Northeast, Soudi, Midwest, and West (see Appendix B for a list 
of states categorized by region). We included one-stops from each region in our sample, 
roughly in proportion to die share of the U.S. population Ihfing in that region. We also 
stratified the counties by size, dividing them into 10 categories according to county popula- 
tion as measured in the 2000 Census, ranging ifom less than 10,000 people (nearly 700 
counties) to over 2 million people (11 counties). (See Appendix C for a complete list of the 
size categories, and the number of one-stops in each category within our sample.) In the 
analysis of the surveys, we have collapsed dicse 10 categories into three (small, medium, and 
large) for simplicity’s sake. 

Once we had divided the nation’s 3,141 counties by population and by region, we began 
randomly selecting counties within which to sample a one-stop center. Within each random- 
ly selected county, we searched by zip code to find a main one-stop (as noted, we avoided 
satellite one-stops). Some counties did not have main one -stops, in which case we returned 
to our list of counties and randomly chose another. Naturally, not all the one-stops we 
contacted were willing or able to participate in the survey. Our response rate was about 60 
percent. We conducted our survey over the phone, with the director or manager of the one- 
stop. Due to the unpredictable response patterns, we did not achieve the exact distribution 
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across states, regions, and counties we would have liked. Nonetheless, we were able to speak 
to one-stop representatives from small, medium, and large counties, and from across tlie 
country. 

One note about this process is that some states have more counties in proportion to tlieir 
population than other states. This made them more likely to be selected into the sample, 
i^ltliough we do not believe this is a serious failing, some states do appear more than once in 
our sample, so that tlie 33 one-stops we interviewed are located in 22 different states. As it 
turned out, this gave us an opportunity to check on consistency of one-stop services within 
states. 
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Appendix B: Number of One-Stops in Sample, 
by Region 



Region 


States 


Population 


Share of 
U.S, 

Population 


Number of One- 
Stops from Region 
Included in Sample 


Northeast 


CT, ME, MA, NH, NJ, 
NY, PA, Rl, VT 


54 million 


19% 


6 


Midwest 


IL, IN, lA, KS, Ml, MN, 
MO, NE, ND, OH, SD, Wl 


64 million 


22% 


7 


South 


AL, AR, DE, DC, FL, GA, 
KY, LA, MD, MS, NC, OK, 
SC, TN, TX, VA, WV 


100 million 


36% 


11 


West 


AK, AZ, CA, CO, HI, ID, MT, 
NV, NM, OR, UT, WA, WY 


61 million 


23% 


9* 



* Includes the three Utah sites, eliminated from most of the analysis in the paper. 
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